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“Some degree of abuse is inseparable 
from the proper use of everything,” James 
Madison said as he focused on those who 
wrote with more sulfurous imagination than , 
facts about political figures. “It is better,” he 
added, “to leave a few of [free expression’s] ! 
noxious branches to their luxuriant growth 
than, by pruning them away, to injure the ! 
vigor of those yielding the proper fruits.” 

The First Amendment largely shields Joe 
McGinniss, just as it generally protects the 
richly imaginative writers for the supermar- 
ket tabloids, in one of which an excerpt from 
his “The Last Brother: The Rise and Fall of 
Teddy Kennedy” might vividly appear. There ' 
may be a copyright infringement suit from 
William Manchester, who claims McGiimiss 
borrowed extravagantly from his “The Death 
of a President,” but a claim of defamation 
from Sen. Kennedy is most unlikely, for it 
’"Duld bring more publicity to the book. 

McGinniss’s problems, however, have far 
less to do with legal costs than the price of , 
greatly diminished credibility. Lawyers talk of j 
making a damaged client whole, but McGin- i 
niss is like Humpty Dumpty after the fall. I 
In his attempt to — in his words — “convey i 
to the reader what it might have been like to 
be Teddy Kennedy” — McGinniss, without 
interviewing Kennedy, has reached the pin- 
nacle of what a veteran writer I knew called 
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the as-if school of non-fiction. “It could have | 
happened that way,” the old-timer used to 
say scornfully, “so why not write as if it 
indeed happened that way?” 

McGinniss himself, in the “author’s note” 
at the end of his book, says coolly that he 
has “written certain scenes and described 
certain events from what I have inferred to 
be [Ted Kennedy’s] point of view.” And on 
Charlie Rose’s Public Broadcasting System 
interview program, McGinniss added: “This 
is a work that tries to perhaps break new 
ground in terms of form.” 

For instance, “I have quite consciously 
written portions as from inside his mind.” 
But there already is a form in which that it is 


done. It’s called tiction. 

The book, however, is being marketed as 
non-fiction: “a detailed, tragic portrait of a 
man . . . trapped in the glorious but hollow 
Kennedy myth, longing — but unable — to es- 
cape. The buyers of this hollow portrait will 
take it to be history, for the publisher has 
not warned them otherwise. And if the 
projected NBC miniseries does appear mil- 
hons more— who get their history from 
steamy docudramas — will delightedly be- 
lieve that McGinniss did enter into the mind 
and suffering soul of Ted Kennedy. 

So far, the author has not been treated 
jmdly by most reviewers and reporters, and 
his defense— on various television programs 
and radio talk shows— is that he is the 
victim of “the Kennedy machine.” The re- 
bi^es and scorn visited upon him, he says 
indignantly, are due to an organized effort 
by The Family to discredit the book and 
thereby preserve the Kennedy myth so it 
can cloak the younger generation of Kenne- 
dys going into politics. 

ABC’s “Good Morning, America,” 
McGinniss urgently declared: “The Ameri- 
can people should not let the Kennedy 
family dictate to them what they should or 
should not read.” According to his conspira- 
cy theory, Jonathan Yardley of The Post, 
Michiko Kakutani of the New York Times! 
Larry Martz of Newsweek and many more 
skewerers of McGinniss’s book — myself in- 
cluded have somehow been manipulated 
or intimidated by The Family. 

McGinniss, of course, did not publish this 
albatross all by himself. As William Man- 
chester told The Post’s Howard Kurtz, “I’m 
really more baffled by Simon & Schuster 
ton I am by McGinniss. . . . Simon & 
Schuster is an established house.” 

The firm, however, is now less estab- 
lished as a trustworthy house. Why were 
there no public protests— by at least some 
of the editors there— that the Simon & 
Schuster name has been placed on this 
consumer fraud? 

But the author says that “in almost every 
mstance, the quotations and other facts that 
form the basis of my interpretations have 
been drawn from published sources that I 
believe to be reliable.” 

Why, then, are there no notes— no pin- 
ning down of sources by name, date and 
publication? And no index. Books of fiction 
have no index. 

Erasing the boundary between fact and 
fantasy, writes Michiko Kakutani, “suggests 
that there is no knowable reality. . . . that 
verisimilitude is as good as the real thing.” 

That has become the credo of Simon & 
Schuster. 1 



